CHAPTER ELEVEN

HOMES FOR HEROES

IN DECEMBER 1918 Mr. Lloyd George, at the head of the
National Coalition which perhaps too loudly claimed to have
won the war, appealed to the country for a mandate to win the
peace. The appeal was made to an electorate just increased
from under seven millions in 1914 to over twenty millions,
'Property, hitherto viewed as a reward of skill, intelligence, and
the basis of political power since Parliament began' in the
fourteenth century, 'made way for human equality.'1 Men
for the first time enjoyed adult suffrage, and the vote had been
extended to women of thirty and over. This political revolu-
tion reflected first and foremost the sacrifices freely made by
all classes and both sexes in the four years of war. It followed
inevitably on the introduction of conscription, the inclusion of
women in the armed forces, and their replacement of men in
the munition factories. The extension of the franchise had
been logically accompanied by a great extension of education
under the Fisher Act, which proposed to raise the school age to
fourteen and to institute part-time education up to eighteen.
But the new franchise reflected also a revolutionary change in
the view which Parliament itself took of the purposes and pre-
rogatives of government in the new age. Summarily described,
this change was the transition from the negative to the positive
conception of the State. It is arguable, but by no means
certain, that the radical wing of the Liberal party had been
aiming at this transition before 1914. Now it was accepted by
all parties. Laissez-faire was dead* The prosperity of the com-
munity was no longer the responsibility of the owners or con-
trollers of property; it was the sole responsibility of the political
1 Professor K, Felling, op. cit